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Confused Situation 
Seen in Two Parties 





No Definite Indication of Presi- 
dential Choice of Either 
G. O. P. or Democrats 


THIRD TERM REMAINS ISSUE 








Farley Announcement Is_ Interpreted 
as Move to Halt Drive for An- 
other Term for President 





Seldom has April of an election year 
seen so much doubt concerning the presi- 
dential candidates of both parties as there 
is today. Usually it is fairly clear two or 
three months in advance who the presiden- 
tial candidates will be. Four years ago 
this spring, it was certain that President 
Roosevelt would be renominated by the 
Democrats, and Governor Landon was far 
out in the lead among the Republican can- 
didates. Eight years ago there was no 
doubt that President Hoover would be re- 
nominated by the Republicans, and while 
the Democratic nomination was still in 
doubt, Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York seemed the probable winner. By 
the spring of 1928 there seemed little doubt 
that Hoover and Smith would be the rival 
candidates. In 1924, there was practically 
no opposition to President Coolidge on the 
Republican side, though the Democratic 
nomination was in doubt until the conven- 
tion had finished its work. We must go 
back 20 years to 1920 to find a situation 
like the present. Then, as now, it was im- 
possible to predict two months in advance 
what would happen in either of the party 
conventions. 


The Third Term 


On the Democratic side, the third-term 
issue furnishes the big question mark. Will 
President Roosevelt seek another term? He 
makes no announcement, and the country 
can only guess. Most political observers 
believe that the President can secure the 
Democratic nomination if he wishes it. 

It is not certain that he could have the 
nomination. Many leaders of the party op- 
pose a third term. Vice-President John N. 
Garner is running for the Democratic pres- 
idential nomination. He is running for it 
even though the President should wish to 
be nominated. Late last month, Postmas- 
ter General James Farley took a position 
similar to that of Vice-President Garner. 
He is a candidate for the presidency what- 
ever Mr. Roosevelt may do about a third 
term. Farley’s action is an important de- 
velopment, for he is not only a member of 
the President’s cabinet, but he is chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
He managed both of President Roosevelt’s 
successful presidential campaigns. He is 
head of the political organization of the 
party. And his stand opposing a third term 
and his working for his own nomination 
are a blow to those who hope to renominate 
the President. 

In spite of these difficulties in the way 
of the President’s nomination, most politi- 
cal writers and observers think that Mr. 
Roosevelt can have the nomination of he 
wishes it. But could he be elected if nomi- 
nated? On that point expert opinion is 
sharply divided. The President has a great 
hold on the masses of the people. There is 
no question of that. Furthermore, he is a 
very skillful campaigner. On the other 
hand, there is a strong sentiment through- 
out the nation against a third term for any 
president. Just how strong and determined 
this feeling is, no one knows to a certainty. 

The decision concerning the third term 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Why Be Unselfish? 
By WALTER E. Myer 


We very often hear it said that one should live a life of service; that we should think 
not of ourselves alone but of others; that we should try to contribute to the happiness 
of our relatives, friends, neighbors, and, in fact, of all our fellow men. Most people 
agree that this is the thing to do. No argument is necessary to convince them that 


service is a worthy ideal. They don’t always practice it, of course. But when they 
lapse into selfishness they are somewhat ashamed of themselves. 

Once in a while, however, we meet someone who refuses to accept the notion that 
a life of service is the best kind of existence. “Why should I spend my time looking 
after the interests of others?” he asks. “I'll look out for myself and let others do 
the same.” 

This person is likely to find after a while that he is mistaken. He may feel today 
that he can get along very well by his own efforts, but tomorrow may tell another 
Unless his experience is most unusual, he will come to the time when he needs 


help; when he needs the assistance of an unselfish friend. 


story. 
Our lives are so intertwined 
that it is impossible for one to live to himself alone. Sooner or later each one finds that, 
in order to obtain some satisfaction very dear to him, he must have the cooperation of 
others. If he has 
lived selfishly and has contributed nothing to anyone’s happiness, he may not have the 
cooperation and help which he needs. 


Then is when his theory that he will look after himself breaks down. 


Many a person has seen his pursuit of happiness 
lead to disappointment and bitterness because he has shut others out of his life and 
plans and cannot win their support when he most needs it. 

But even though one has been selfish, he may still find a helping hand in an hour of 

trouble or loneliness or at a time when assistance is needed. Someone who has practiced 
the life of helpfulness may render him a service. Then the selfish one will see, perhaps 
for the first time, what cooperation and service mean. “If this act of friendliness means 
so much to me now,” he will say, “what would such an act on my part have meant to 
others whom I have frequently passed by along the way!” 
As he 
grows in experience, he will see at last that selfishness as a rule of life means disappoint- 
ment, regret, remorse, and that cheerful service is the true road to contentment and 
happiness. 


A person who is fundamentally honest and decent will come to that position. 





Argentine Hostility 
Toward U.S. Studied 


Attitude in Buenos Aires Is a 
Stumbling Block in Path of 
Greater Cooperation 


TRADE POLICIES INVOLVED 


Argentina Resents Our Restriction 
on Imports, and Fears Revival 
of “Yankee Imperialism” 











Now that Argentina has concluded a 
trade pact with Japan (see THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER for March 25), the United 
States remains the only important country 
in the world enjoying no special trading 
privileges in the Argentine republic. This 
situation, which follows the failure of 
Secretary Hull’s efforts to negotiate a 
reciprocal trade pact with Argentina dur- 
ing the past winter, points clearly to the 
fact that relations between Washington 
and Buenos Aires are not all they might 
be. In spite of all that has been and is 
being said about Pan-American unity, it 
is a fact that the Argentines do not trust 
us. They resent what they call our dis- 
crimination against their products; they 
denounce “Yankee Imperialism,” and often 
voice the belief that the United States is 
more of a menace to their security than 
are any of the totalitarian powers. Upon 
a number of occasions in the past, the 
Argentine government has been reluctant 
to cooperate with the United States in 
Latin American matters, and relations 
between the two republics have suffered 
as a result. 


Points in Common 


Why is Argentina hostile to the United 
States? At first glance, it may seem 
strange that such a feeling should exist 
at all. Argentina is not so close to the 
United States that it need fear an armed 
invasion from this country. It is located 
at the other end of the hemisphere, nearly 
as far south of the equator as we are 
north of it. Shaped like a powder horn, and 
covering an area equal to about one- 
third of the United States, Argentina 
stretches from Bolivia 2,300 miles south- 
ward nearly to Cape Horn, and from the 
Atlantic 930 miles westward (at its 
widest part) to the ridge of the Andes 
Mountains. Lying in a temperate zone, 
and peopled largely by Europeans, Argen- 
tina probably resembles the United States 
more than any other Latin American 
country. It contains more railroads, fac- 
tories, industries, and schools than any 
other state south of the Rio Grande. It 
boasts the highest literacy rating, the 
largest city, and the most substantial 
foreign trade of any state in Latin Amer- 
ica. The Argentines are more vigorous 
and self-assertive, and take a more active 
part in world politics than any other 
American people outside the United States. 

The fountainhead and capital of Argen- 
tina’s economic, political, and social life 
is Buenos Aires, which lies along the low 
southern banks of the River Plate be- 
hind miles of docks and warehouses. It is 
a large and thriving city, combining some 
of the bustle and clatter of New York, 
and the spaciousness and charm of Paris 
with a Latin atmosphere of its own. While 
life does not move at so rapid a pace as 
that in New York and Chicago, Buenos 
Aires radiates much of the confidence, 
and much of the pride in bigness which 
characterize some American cities. Its 
citizens lose no opportunity to tell visit- 
ing Americans that the latest census re- 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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Various Aspects of Life in Nazi 
Germany Examined in New Books 


LTHOUGH the Nazi propaganda 

agencies under the direction of the 
able and wily Dr. Josef Goebbels claim 
that the entire German nation is united 
as one man behind the régime, there are 
doubtless many Germans. whose enthusiasm 
for the Third Reich is something less than 
rapturous. Needless to say, they are not 
wholly in agreement as to what are that 
régime’s most objectionable features. Some 
Germans, otherwise loyal party followers, 
share with millions of decent-minded peo- 
ple everywhere the distaste for the cruel 
and oppressive treatment that, by impartial 
accounts, is being meted out to citizens in 
Nazi-occupied territory. Others who had 
accepted Hitler because he seemed to vita- 
lize the nation’s energies have now turned 
against him because they feel he has led 
them into a war that is futile and that 
could have been avoided. 

To gauge precisely the extent of opposi- 
tion within Germany to the régime is 
impossible. The dictatorship tolerates no 
freedom of opinion. But some measure of 
the dissatisfaction that exists is indicated 
in two recent books, one called “The Other 
Germany,” by Erika and Klaus Mann 
(New York: Modern Age Books. $2.75), 
the other, “Within Germany,” by Oswald 
Garrison Villard, the well-known liberal 
journalist who has visited Germany since 
the start of the war (New York: Appleton- 
Century. $1). 

The Manns, like their 
Mann, the novelist, 


father, Thomas 


now live in exile. 





PINCHOT 


ERIKA AND KLAUS MANN 


Themselves the victims of Nazi intolerance, 
it is understandable that they should be 
bitter in their denunciation of Hitler and 
his works. But they contend that the 
German dictator does not represent the 
real Germany and that he is certain to be 
overthrown as soon as the true German 
character is once again able to assert itself. 
“Tt is impossible,” they declare, “to acquit 
the German people of all guilt. The 
terrible and undeniable fact that will go 
down in history to the shame of our nation 
is that Germany has tolerated the Hitler 
dictatorship. Yet the overwhelming 
majority of the German people are bitterly 
disillusioned with Hitler. This majority 
urgently desire to be rid of him. Only a 
very few count themselves happy under the 
Third Reich. A vast number suffer. In 
sorrow they are atoning for their heavy 
burden of guilt—the great guilt of folly 
and cowardice.” 


Folly and cowardice—these, the Manns 
insist, were responsible for the collapse of 
the Weimar republic. As a nation, the 
Germans are utterly lacking in sound polit- 
ical instinct. The greatest minds in Ger- 
many have always stayed away from the 
political arena. Politics, as they saw it, 
was beneath the dignity of their creative 
genius. They allowed the affairs of state 
to remain in the hands of the least capable. 
Hence, the republic was weak, flabby, con- 
trolled by politicians without sufficient in- 
telligence to recognize the forces that were 
beating against its barricades. The guilt 
of the Germans lay in this; that they were 
unable to perceive the danger which the 
Nazis represented until it was too late. 
“Unless we are completely deceived,” the 


authors conclude, “we are entitled to hope 
that our people—that people which first 
greeted its abasement with witless 
cheers—has, in suffering and disillusion 
slowly grown wiser as well as bolder.” 
* od ” 

Unlike the Manns, Mr. Villard is not at 

all concerned with showing that the Ger- 


own 


man people have been duped into accepting 
a dictatorship. His book is a job of 
straight reporting. He does not try to ex- 
plain. He merely tells what he saw in the 
course of a journey that took him not only 
through Germany proper but also through 
the Czech protectorate. Throughout his 
journey, he conversed with people in all 
stations of life. 

Mr. Villard says that it was difficult to 
find men outside the army and _ official 
circles who were 100 per cent Nazi. Work- 
men spoke out against the government 
with a frankness that astounded him and 
that “terrified me for their safety.” Only 
a few really wanted to fight for Hitler 
in this war. “The German people appear 
depressed because they lack all freedom 
because the older ones remember the suf- 
ferings of the last war, . because they 
long for peace and quiet and are utterly 
tired of living from one crisis, one alarm, 
one war to another.” 

But, this is only one side of the picture, 
and it would be misleading to place undue 
emphasis upon this aspect. The Germans, 
Mr. Villard is careful to add, are patriotic 
and will fight in defense of their country. 
Many of the younger men in the army and 
navy are eager for the war and believe the 
anti-British propaganda. 

As regards the possibility of a revolution 
in the Reich, Mr. Villard states, “Hitler is 
far from being in actual danger of de- 
thronement. Many who dislike the things 
he does and the Nazi system still have an 
admiration for him personally, for one 
thing or another. They think him a mighty 
administrator who resurrected Germany 
overnight, and built a magnificent army be- 
fore the Allies woke up to the fact. They 
would probably not fight for him if the 
army took over, or if a sudden monarchist 
movement would come to pass, but they 
would be slow indeed actually to move 
against him.” 





DEVER FROM BLACK STAR 


RATION CARDS ARE CHECKED IN NAZI GERMANY 











- Straight Thinking - 











XXVII. 
VERY newspaper reader is familiar with 
the type of headline which reports that 
“John Bull Is Disgruntled,” or “Germany 
Wants to Continue War,” or “France Op- 
poses Compromise.” And on this side of 
the Atlantic, “Uncle Sam Is Alarmed,” or 
“United States Is Confident.” 
Take the case of Germany. A headline 
which that “Germany Wants—” or 
that “Germany Demands—’” is not strictly 


says 


accurate Even though Hitler and _ his 
circle of government advisers are “want- 
ing’ or “demanding” something, perhaps 


90 per cent of the people are going about 
their work, indifferent to the situation. 
Naturally, the German people are unable 
to express their opinions freely, but that 
does not alter the fact that such a news- 
paper headline may wrongly give the im- 
pression of an entire nation up in arms, 
aggressively stating its demands. 

The examples of the headlines about 
England, France, and the United States 
offer similar illustrations—headlines which 














What the Magazines Say 














HE entire March issue of the Annals of 

the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science has been devoted to a compre- 
hensive survey of present-day Mexico. Among 
the articles included is one by Frederico Bach 
on the “Distribution of Wealth in Mexico.” 
Its conclusions may be open to dispute, but 
they command interest insofar as they repre- 
sent the viewpoint of those progressive and 
educated Mexicans who are enthusiastically 
behind the Cardenas reform program. 

Contrary to widespread belief, Mr. Bach 
declares, Mexico is not a nation endowed 
with fabulous resources and capable of sup- 
porting a far greater population than 19,000.- 
000. For all of its supposed natural wealth, 
it must be placed among those countries which 
by nature are actually poor and in which 
wealth may be produced only by dint of 
enormous sacrifices on the part of their peo- 
ple. Take the gold and silver mines. It is 
true that the Spanish crown and the foreign 
interests which succeeded it were able to de- 
rive a substantial profit from Mexico. But if 
the laborers in these enterprises had been 
paid even subsistence wages, the operating cost 
of these mines would have been prohibitive. Or 
take agriculture. Out of a total of 491,000,000 
acres of land, only 42,000,000 acres are ca- 
pable of cultivation. And Mexico will not pro- 
duce enough to feed its people until there 
has been an expensive intensification and an 
enormous investment of capital to solve the 
greatest problem of all—the water supply. 
Nearly the entire country suffers periodically 
from scarcity of water. If the population em- 
ployed in agriculture had enjoyed a proper 
standard of living, production would always 
have been insufficient. 

se & 

George Arliss, the British actor, takes a 
peek at the American movie capital in the 
March issue of Current History. What he 
sees through his monocle is good, indeed, very 
good. Hollywood’s beauty, he says, is “‘due 
entirely to the hand of man. For once man 
has not brought destruction but grace and 


charm where there was nothing but waste. .. . 
Hollywood is not just a large barren place 
where people do nothing but hold conferences 


in studios and mutilate the English lan- 
guage.” Life there is pleasant and equable. If 
you want to live cheaply, you can get more 
for your money in Hollywood than in any 
town in America. And it is one of the few 
places in the world in which a movie star 
can move about without “the distress of be- 
ing followed about and examined as though 
he were a museum piece.” 
* + 


+ 

For some years now, scholars have been 
assembling the notebooks of Leonardo da 
Vinci, the Renaissance genius who was a 


painter, a sculptor, a writer, an engineer, an 
architect, an anatomist, an optician, a geolo- 
gist, an astronomer, and. for all that, a man 





Those notebooks 
now total over 5,000 pages and have been em- 
bodied in a new study of the man that is 
condensed in the April issue of Science Digest. 


of great personal charm. 


The author is William Barclay Parsons. In 
all his studies, Mr. Parsons declares, da Vinci 
was not merely a dabbler: he was the equal 
of any master of the period. And in activities 
that related to pure science and its applications 
he was not only vastly superior to his con- 
temporaries and his predecessors, but was from 
100 to 200 years ahead of his time. 

Of special interest at this moment is the 
suggestion in da Vinci’s notes that he had 
invented a “submarine,” but he refused to re- 
veal his discovery. “Why is it that I do not 
describe my method of remaining under 
water?” he asked, and then answered: “On 
account of the evil nature of men, who would 
practice assassination at the bottom of the 
seas by breaking the hull of boats and wreck- 
ing them with all on board.” 


All-Inclusive Statements 


that an entire nation has taken 
a stand on a public issue, or that all the 
people in a country have an_ identical 
opinion toward some problem. The polls 
taken by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion frequently reveal that a majority 
of the people in the United States “favor” 
or “support” something. But on these 
same problems, usually a large percentage 
of the population has opposing viewpoints 
And a headline which says that Uncle Sam 
or the United States “feels,” 
“fears” does not take the conflicting opin- 
ions into account. 

Such headlines, of course, are not always 
applied to a nation. Sometimes they state 
that ‘Farmers Are Demanding Crop 
Loans,” ‘Manufacturers Scorn New Reg- 
ulations,” and ‘Democrats Refuse Sup- 
port.” As in the cases of the various 
nations, these groups are thereby inferred 
to be in a unanimous mood. As a matter 
of fact, there are certainly differences of 
opinion among farmers, or manufacturers, 
or Democrats, or Republicans, or any other 
group. In any of these situations, it is 
almost inconceivable that every single per- 
son is in the same frame of mind. That is 
why the careful reader develops the habit 
of going beyond the headlines to search 
out all the available facts in a situation. 


represent 


“says,” or 








Answer Keys 




















Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. true. Yes, in 1917, on the side of the Al- 
lies; 2. Mauretania and Queen Mary; 
3. Charles Edison; 4. Edouard Daladier. Pres- 
ident Albert Lebrun. Yes. Paul Reynaud; 
5. (c); 6. Madames Sun Yat-sen, H. H. Kung, 
and Chiang Kai-shek; 7. James H. R. Crom- 
well, American minister to Canada; 8. Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice; 9. (b); 
10. Rome, Berlin, Paris, London, Paris, and 
Rome; 11. James A. Farley; 12. Argentina; 
13. Estonian; 14. (c); 15. Brenner Pass, con- 
necting Italy and German-Austria; 16. cane 
sugar and pineapples; 17. Rumania; 18. (d); 
19. Minneapolis, Minnesota; 20. Adolf Hitler. 
21. Selma Lagerlof; 22. Nebraska. 
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Argentina Faces 
Many Problems 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


veals Greater Buenos Aires to be bigger 
than Chicago; that they have the biggest 
refrigerating plant and the biggest, thick- 


est, and juiciest steaks in the world. They 
wre proud of their 72 daily newspapers 
(some, like La Prensa, carrying more for- 
eign news than the New York Times), 
proud of their 500 clubs, 160 banks, 18 
busy theaters, 130 movie houses, and 
proud of their wide boulevards, open-air 
cafes, ultra-modern apartments, and of 
their high-priced shops featuring the 
very latest creations from Paris. 

If the visitor remained within the Buenos 
Aires commercial district, he might very 
well gain the impression that Argentina 
is one of the coming industrial powers of 
the world. Within 20 years that republic 
has increased the value of its industrial 
output by more than 150 per cent, where- 
as the increase in the United States has 
been only 100 per cent or less within the 
same period. Today the Argentines are 
able to supply their own needs in cement, 
glassware, tobacco, shoes, wearing apparel, 
and in small metal manufactures. Their 
own factories produce one-third of their 
requirements of cotton cloth, nearly two- 
thirds of their linen, four-fifths of their 
woolen goods, and close to nine-tenths of 
their silk and rayon products. All this 
cannot fail to impress the visitor. 


The Campo 


But it is not until one ventures beyond 
the limits of the Buenos Aires area that 
one sees at first hand what makes Argen- 





GENDREAU 


ARGENTINE RANCH HANDS 


tina unique. Moving into the hinterland 
by almost any one of the railroads which 


radiate like the spokes of a _ wheel 
southward, westward, and northwestward 
from the capital city, one will travel 


through a wide, flat land which flows past 
on either side of the train, immense and 
monotonous. Here and there the monotony 
is broken by a sprawiing town, or the 
buildings of a wealthy hacienda, half 
covered by eucalyptus trees. Whether one 
sees some of Argentina’s huge herds of 
cattle, some of the 40 million sheep, 
wheat fields, or corn fields—the impression 

likely to be tae same—that Argentina 
is an agricultural country, somewhat pros- 
perous, but sleepy. 


It is in these country districts, or the 
Campo, as Argentines call it, that the 
political strength of the country lies. 
Three-quarters of Argentina’s 12,762,000 
people live in this region beyond the limits 
of the Buenos Aires area. Here, in the 
eighteenth century and even earlier, Spanish 
and Italian colonists settled down on rich 
soil, built their houses, and eventually 
fences, and founded great estates. Thus in 
Argentina, as in every other South Amer- 
ican country, a powerful class of land- 
owners came into being. They raised some 
of the finest cattle in the world, sheep 
and wheat, and found good markets abroad, 
particularly in England. With the money 
they earned they bought more land, im- 
proved the breed of their cattle, sent their 
sons to school in France, and finally built 
elegant homes in Buenos Aires or in 
southern France. But they did not, as a 
rule, turn their funds into the develop- 
ment of Argentine industry. 








PAUL'S PHOTOS, 


CHIEF PRODUCT 


Cattle and wheat are the important products of the Argentine plains. 
times as many cattle in Argentina as there are people. 
the size of Argentina as compared to the United States, and indicates what its loca- 
latitudes on the Northern Hemisphere. 


tion would be if placed at corresponding 


When the government of Argentina, 
which has generally been dominated by 
landowners, needed a railway built, or a 
utility system established, it simply turned 
to international banks in London, Paris, 
or New York. Argentine credit was good, 
and money was always forthcoming. Thus 
the British built most of the Argentine 
railways; American, Italian, and Swiss 
money went into Argentine light and power 
systems; American enterprise installed a 
telephone system, while British and Amer- 
ican firms dominate the meat-packing and 
food-processing establishments. 


The farmers, and ranchers, 
who dominate the Argentine government, 
do not feel very cordial toward those 
groups of Argentine and foreign industrial- 
ists who would like to see Argentina 
turned into an industrial power. The agrar- 
ians point first to the fact that Argentina 


landowners, 


lacks the necessary coal, iron, and water 
power to compete with other industrial 
states. They assert that Argentine pros- 


perity in the past has always been based 
upon large exports of farm produce, meats, 
hides, and wool. It is still true today. 
Argentina ranks first among the nations 
as an exporter of corn, and second as an 
exporter of wool and wheat. She pro- 
duces nearly 75 per cent of the world’s 
meat exports, and about 65 per cent of 
the world’s linseed. As long as these ex- 
ports can be maintained, the agrarians 
say, Argentina can buy her manufactured 
goods abroad (aside from a few necessary 
domestic manufactures), and prosper. But 
if Argentina should become an_ industrial 
state, she would have to compete with 
such powers as Great Britain and Germany. 
These powers would no longer wish to 
buy Argentine meat, wheat, corn, and 
wool, and Argentine prosperity would 
vanish overnight. 

This point of view has long been re- 
flected in Argentine politics. And it has 
also been reflected in Argentine foreign 
relations. The Argentines feel cordial to- 
ward Great Britain, because the British are 
among their best customers, willing to buy 
Argentine wool, wheat, and meat in ex- 
change for manufactures. Even though the 
Nazis have been politically troublesome in 
rousing the German minority in southern 
Argentina, the government has not felt 
hostile toward Germany, because Germany 














PAN AMERICAN UNION MAP 


There are three 
The map on the right shows 























has also been 
products. The 
also of France. 

But Argentina feels very differently to- 
ward the United States: To begin with, 
it is probably true that a certain amount 
of friction between the United States and 
Argentina is inevitable. Both countries are 
dynamic, and both are aggressive, in an 
economic sense. And while the United 
States is an industrial power, we compete 
with Argentina in selling corn and wheat, 
and in raising cattle. Although the United 
States absorbs a certain amount of Argen- 
tine vegetable oils, linseed, and such 
minerals as tin, wolfram, and vanadium, we 


willing to buy Argentine 
same is true of Italy, and 


take very little of Argentina’s large ex- 
ports of corn, wheat, cotton, wool, or 
fruits. 
The Sorest Point 
The sorest point in United States- 
Argentine relations at present concerns 
our policy toward Argentine beef. Some 


years ago Congress passed a law banning all 
Argentine chilled beef from the United 
States on the ground that certain Argen- 
tine herds were inflicted with hoof-and- 
mouth disease. The Argentines replied that, 
while certain herds were affected, a great 
many were not. They asked that beef 
from unaffected regions be permitted to 
enter the United States, after undergoing 
whatever medical inspection United States 
authorities wished to make. Congress re- 
fused to modify the law, however, and it 
has remained unchanged. The prohibition 
against Argentine beef is so strict, in fact, 
that Argentines were refused permission to 
display samples of their beef at the New 
York and San Francisco fairs. 

The Argentines are very indignant about 
this. It hurts their pocketbooks. But it 
also hurts their pride. They are very 
proud of their cattle, and any suggestion 
that their herds are contaminated is bit- 
terly resented. The Argentines claim that 
hoof-and-mouth disease has nothing to do 
with Washington’s ban on Argentine beef. 
The law was passed, they say, at the instiga- 
tion of American cattle growers and 
packers who cannot compete with Argen- 


tine beef either in quality or in price, even 
after customs duties are paid. 

It is not only a matter of beef, however. 
United States purchases in the 
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According to Argentine estimates, Greater Buenos Aires has now 


Western Hemisphere, 


become the second largest city in the 


outranked only by New York, 


have been falling steadily in comparison to 
Argentine purchases in this country. Last 
year, for example, we sold $71,000,000 
worth of goods to Argentina, and bought 
only $58,000,000 worth from Argentina. 
The balance of $13,000,000 had to be paid 
by the Argentines in gold and currency. 
The Argentines say they cannot afford to 
trade this way, and they have begun to 
reduce their purchases of United States 
products insofar as possible 


Function of Government 

Because of Argentina’s position as an 
exporter of agricultural and meat products, 
its government virtually performs the func- 
tion of a national sales force. When a 
power like the United States shows a 
reluctance to buy, the Argentine govern- 
ment applies pressure in the only way it 
can. Every effort to extend the influence 
of the United States into South America, 
therefore, is vigorously countered by the 
Argentines. When the United States at- 
tempted to hand over some old destroyers 
to Brazil, and to sell surplus wheat in 
Brazil, the Argentines objected. When the 
United States has tried, at various Pan- 
American political and economic confer- 
ences, to line up Latin America behind 
some of its own policies, the Argentines 
have often stood in the way, even though 
granting some concessions. On the whole, 
the Argentine attitude is that an increase 
in the influence of the United States in 
South America means an increase in pres- 
sure as well. As a result of this pressure 
from both sides, two blocs have come into 
being in the lower part of South America. 
One, consisting of Brazil and Chile, is 
friendly to the United States. The other, 
consisting of Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
and Peru, is friendly to Argentina. There 
is no active hostility between these two 
groups. As a matter of fact, hostility to- 
ward the United States does not descend 
to personalities, since both President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull are popular 
with the Argentines, while the Argentine 
president, Dr. Roberto Ortiz, is not un- 
popular with Americans. The situation is 
not serious, but many thoughtful people 
in both the United States and Argentina 
would like to see it improved. 


Questions and References 


1. In what respects does 
the United States? 

2. Why have foreigners played such an im- 
portant part in developing Argentine indus- 
tries and railroads? 

3. What are the two principal political and 
economic divisions in Argentina ? 

4. Sketch briefly the points at issue between 
the United States and Argentina. 

5. In what way has the United States- 
Argentine antagonism affected Argentina’s 
neighbors in South America ? 

6. Do you think the Argentines are justified 
in their resentment against the United States? 


Argentina resemble 


REFERENCES: (a) Argentina vs. United 
States, by C. Beals. Current History, July 
1939, pp. 28-31. (b) South America: Ar 
gentina. Fortune, July 1938, pp. 26-35. (c) 
How to Get South America’s Business, by 


E. L. Korey and E. J. Runge, and Politics in 
Hispanic America, by H. B. Murkland. Events, 
March 1940, pp. 225-238. (d) Write to the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., for 
a list of its descriptive pamphlets, maps, and 
special reports on Argentina. 








PRONUNCIATIONS: Barbados (bar-bay’- 
doze), Buenos Aires (bway’noes i’rays— as in 
ice), Jidda (jid’dah) , Roberto Ortiz (roe-bair’- 
toe or’teez), Reynaud (ray’noe’), Tobago (toe- 
bay’goe), Leonardo da Vinci (lay-oe-nahr’doe 
dah’ veen'chee). 
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WASHINGTON TOLL BRIDGE AUTHORITY 


FLOATING BRIDGE FOR LAKE WASHINGTON 


One of the most unusual bridges in the world is being constructed at Seattle, Washington. 
piers, the main structure of the bridge will actually fioat on the water by means of hollow concrete chambers. 


Instead of standing on 
The 


great depth of Lake Washington has made this novel form of construction advisable. 
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War Exports 


Last year American airplane manufacturers 
tripled the capacity of their plants for turning 
out ships and motors. President Roosevelt re- 
cently pointed to this development as an 
achievement which would not have been pos- 
sible if the factories were making planes only 
for the United States. Foreign orders, he 
said, caused the tremendous increase in produc- 
tion. The President added that the United 
States is therefore in a better position now— 
the new factories definitely strengthen the 
nation’s defenses. 

The President made these observations dur- 
ing the controversy over the sale of American 
airplanes abroad. Apparently his statements 
were effective, because congressional opposi- 
tion to the sales, which we reported last week, 
died down for a time. The Allied purchasing 
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mission went ahead with its plans to buy 8,000 
planes here. During January and February, 
the Allies spent about $32,000,000 for Amer- 
ican planes and engines. 

Before England and France have completed 
their orders, it may be that they will have 
an opportunity to buy some of the new bomb- 
ers which the Department of War told about 
recently. The new bomber weighs 70 tons, and 
can transport 28 tons of bombs. With a 
flying range of 6,000 miles at 200 miles an 
hour, it will be the army’s largest ship— 
larger even than the present flying fortresses. 
Another new airplane is called the “inter- 
ceptor’—a small ship which can fly almost 
straight up into the air at the rate of a mile a 
minute. A defensive plane, it would be used 
to send into the air at a moment’s notice to 
ward off enemy planes. 


WPA Today 


Congress is faced with an approaching debate 
on the Work Projects Administration. The 
WPA authorities estimate that, by June 30, 





they will have to reduce the number of relief 
clients from 2,318,000 to 1,350,000. This cut 
is necessary because the President has recom- 
mended an expenditure of one billion dollars 
for relief during the 12 months following 
June 30. This sum of money, reports the 
WPA, will take care of only 1,350,000 people 
for a year. 

Congress, however, has yet to approve or 
change the suggested appropriation of one 
billion dollars. Some officials are advocating a 
larger sum—the WPA, they assert, must take 
care of between two and three million people. 
If possible, these officials want Congress to 
provide additional funds, too, for the months 
between now and summer. Those who oppose 
the larger appropriation say that the WPA will 
have to take care of fewer workers, since an 
upturn in business is providing new opportuni- 
ties in private employment. The WPA officials 
are in disagreement with this survey of eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The occasion has given the WPA an op- 
portunity to report on the work done so far 
on various relief projects. In four and one- 
half years, the WPA has constructed 23,000 
new public buildings and has improved 65,000 
others. Among these buildings are 3,985 new 
schools, and 29,000 schools which were im- 
proved or enlarged. WPA labor also was used 
to construct 848 gymnasiums; 10,000 tennis, 
handball, and horseshoe courts; 629 swimming 
pools; 636 wading pools; 295 miles of ski 
trails; 318 auditoriums; 5,000 field houses, 
pavilions, and picnic shelters; 1,302 parks; 
and 2,271 playgrounds. 


Tnade Barriers 


Expert witnesses have been telling the 
Temporary National Economic Committee 
recently about the headaches which state trade 
barriers cause to farmers, manufacturers, and 
shippers. Among the 48 states, there are over 
1,000 laws which restrict the free movement 
of goods. To protect their butter products, 
for example, dairy states impose heavy taxes 
on the importation of margarine. 

Regulations governing trucks vary in each 
state—a driver carrying a load of goods from 
Alabama to South Carolina would have to pay 
$1,100 in fees to three states on a four- or 
five-ton truck. The states, the District of 
Columbia, and Congress have created 50 dif- 
ferent sets of trucking rules, and a company 
which tries to haul a load from New York to 
California might find itself tangled in a maze 
of these laws. 

Farm products are often the cause of serious 
rivalries. California keeps out Florida oranges 
and lemons—the fruit might have “citrus 
canker.” “Brown rot,” authorities say, has 
not affected oranges for a long time, but 
Florida fears that California oranges may 
have the disease, and bans the west-coast fruit. 

To get around the constitutional prohibi- 
tion against state tariffs, the 48 states create 
the restrictive barriers in the disguise of tax 
and health measures. As soon as one state 
finds itself suffering from a neighboring state’s 
restrictions, retaliatory laws are passed. From 
the information which the TNEC gathers, the 
public can get a good picture of the extent 
to which the process has slowed down trade. 
Some observers believe that most of the states 





would be willing to cooperate in remedying the 
situation, because many of the laws have hurt 
as well as helped the states which passed 
such measures. 


Staticless Radio 

Radio listeners will no longer be plagued 
by static when a new system of broadcasting, 
called frequency modulation, is put into 
operation during the next few years. Radio 
engineers have been telling the Federal Com- 
munications Commission about the develop- 
ment recently. It is claimed that experimental 
stations which have been operating with fre- 
quency modulation send out programs that 
no static can disturb. Even severe electrical 
storms fail to produce a crackle on these 
broadcasts. 

Under the present system, which is called 
amplitude modulation, the broadcasts will 
not travel the distances which frequency- 
modulated broadcasts can achieve. One expert 
testified that the newer broadcasts were around 
60 times more powerful in tests than the 
present types. The two systems differ in the 
type of sound waves which they send over 
the air. 

However, present-day receiving sets . will 
have to be scrapped or remodeled when fre- 
quency modulation broadcasts come into gen- 
eral use. New sets will be required. Conse- 
quently, the change to the new system will 
be gradual. For some years, perhaps, broad- 
casting stations will send out their programs 
on both types of broadcasts. The FCC is 
studying both the possibilities of frequency 
modulation and the arrangements which will 
have to be made when the old system of 
broadcasting is gradually discarded. 


A Diplomat Speaks 


James H. R. Cromwell raised a storm of 
controversy recently when he told a Canadian 
audience that the Allies are “fighting for 
individual freedom and liberty.” Attacking 
American isolationists for being too short- 
sighted or cynical to distinguish between the 
European belligerents, he warned that a vic- 
torious Germany would enslave the conquered 
nations and establish authoritarian govern- 
ments everywhere. 

Because Cromwell is the United States 
minister to Canada, his words sent a diplo- 
matic shiver through the Department of State. 
And in Congress, the speech drew sharp at- 
tacks. The severest critics said that Cromwell 
should be withdrawn from his post. Those 
who sympathized with Cromwell’s statements 
declared that he probably had been injudicious 
in speaking so plainly. Secretary of State 


Hull took official notice by rebuking Crom- 
well for not submitting the speech in advance 
for the Department’s approval or disapproval. 

Although the incident ended there, it called 
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WIDE WORLD 


STRATO CLIPPER 
Pan American Airway’s new Strato Clipper, ‘Flying Cloud,” 
will fly in the thin upper air above the turbulence of 
weather. Flying at heights of 30,000 feet or more, the 
Passengers will travel more speedily and more comfortably. 


The Week at 


What the People of the World |) 


attention to the nation’s diplomatic Corps 
which at all times must be discreet, even cir. 
cumspect, in its activities. On more than one 
occasion, an American diplomat has made , 
strong speech attacking a specific nation whos 
policies displeased the United States. But the 
country is never mentioned by name—th 
facts of the speech are allowed to stand by 
themselves. In diplomatic terminology, the 
ambassador is able to let the country know hoy 
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we feel without providing the occasion for an 
argument. 


Toum Hall. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air, on 
April 4, will take up the subject, “Are Wea 
Moral Nation?” For the following week, on 
April 11, the topic is, “What Are the Essential 
Differences Between the Republican and the 
Democratic Parties?” In this political dis- 
cussion, Glenn Frank will represent the Re- 
publicans, and Robert H. Jackson, the Demo- 
crats. 

As usual, these Thursday evening broadcasts 
come at 9:30 p. m. (EST) over the National 
Broadcasting Company’s Blue network. 


Patents 


In February, we reported that the United 
States Patent System is celebrating its one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary this year. 
The story of this important period—the growth 
of the patent system and the major inventions 
which were introduced—will be told on 4 
broadcast called “The American Inventor,” 
which can be heard on Sunday, April 7, at 
4:30 p.m. (EST) over the National Broad- 
casting Company’s Red network. The program 
is one of a series, “The World Is Yours,” 
produced by the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Office of Education. 


Sthrate-Clinner 


Pan American Airways has developed a new 
strato-clipper plane—a ship which will fly at 
altitudes of four to five miles above the earth. 
Rising above the various layers of clouds 
which are an obstacle to flying, the plane will 
reach the cloudless level of substratosphere at 
an altitude of around 30,000 feet. Although 
the present altitude record is over 70,000 feet, 
ordinary planes for passenger service do not 
operate at such extreme heights. 

The new clipper is equipped with devices 
which will take in the rarefied air at high 
altitudes, and heat and condition it for human 
needs. Where breaks in the clouds permit 
a view of the earth below, passengers can look 
down and see a body of water as large 4 
Lake Superior in a singie glance. Towering 
mountains, such as the Andes of South Amef- 
ica or the Rockies of North America, will 
appear to be foothills. The planes will have 
accommodations for 35 passengers. 
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THE THIN BIRD 


RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


and French people are becoming impatient 
over the failure of their leaders to take the 
initiative against Germany. The German 
triumph over Poland and the first German 
nids on Allied shipping and naval units were 
accepted calmly, even though few Allied vic- 
tories could be chalked up against them. But 
the recent failure of the Allies to prevent 
Russia’s defeat of Finland, and the very ef- 
fective German raids on such vital spots as 
the great British base at Scapa Flow, have 
aroused grumbling, uneasiness, and open pro- 
tests, both in England and in France. 

The first open expression of this feeling 
came recently from the French Chamber of 
Deputies, which, in secret session, greeted 
Premier Daladier’s explanation of the Allied 
failure to help Finland so coldly that he re- 
signed, and was replaced by his former finance 
minister, the energetic Paul Reynaud. 

If the French have not been satisfied with 
their own cabinet, they have been even less 
satisfied with England’s. They believe that 
some of the wealthy, elderly members of the 
British cabinet are responsible for the weak- 
ness of Allied policy, and they want them 
replaced with younger and more competent 
men. This view is also held in Labor and 
Liberal circles in England, even though sup- 
port for Prime Minister Chamberlain is still 
very strong, 


With the war in Finland at an end, and with 
it the threat of Allied intervention in Scandi- 
navia (which might have been diverted into 
an assault on north Germany from Sweden), 
the German government is now busily occu- 
pied in southeastern Europe. There—beyond 
the wheat and cattle regions of Hungary, and 
the oil wells of Rumania—lies the one re- 
maining loophole through which the Allies 
might. still attack Germany from the rear. 
Across the Black Sea stands Turkey, and 
beyond Turkey a steadily growing Allied army 
which already exceeds half a million men. 

The German government knows that this 
Near Eastern force might attack Russia, block 
or destroy the routes over which necessary 
ussian supplies are moving to Germany, 
dominate the Black Sea, occupy Rumania, with 
the consent of King Carol, and close the Dan- 
ube to German shipping. Such an attack, if 
Successful, would be fatal to Germany. By 
bolting and locking Germany’s back door, the 
Allies could strangle the Reich without com- 
ng within 50 miles of its borders. Knowing 





Abroad 
and Thinking 


full well what this would mean, the Nazis 
have exerted themselves to the utmost to pre- 
vent it. With the apparent cooperation of 
Russia, they have tried every possible means 
—bribery, persuasion, and intimidation—to 
discourage the Balkan states from permitting 
any Allied adventures directed at Germany. 
But there one obstacle—Italy. The 
Italians also have an interest in the Balkans, 
and they have spared no effort to keep Russia 
out, even working hand in hand with the Allies 
to checkmate these moves on the part of Ger- 
many. 

Now Germany is really tackling the key to 
the situation. She is trying by every means 
to persuade Mussolini that it is to Italy’s ad- 
vantage to come to an agreement with Russia 
and the Reich to guarantee the existing borders 
of southeastern Europe, and to protect them 
Such a guarantee would be valuable to Ger- 
many because it would permit the Balkan states 
to demobilize and put their men back to work 
producing materials needed by Germany. For 
economic reasons, peace in the Balkans would 
be advantageous to Italy, and there are indi- 
cations that Italy is seriously considering this 
proposition. It is generally believed that Hit- 
ler and Mussolini discussed this subject at 
their recent meeting on the Italian frontier. 
If Mussolini should agree to such a pact, it 
would be a very serious matter for the Allies. 


World Court 


Among the many provisions of the treaty 
which ended the World War, few were greeted 
with more optimism by peace-loving people 
than that which provided for the establish- 
ment of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice to arbitrate disputes between nations. 
When this World Court, as it is usually called, 
met for its first session, in 1922, it was with 
the highest of hopes. Most of the important 
countries of the world recognized it, and even 
the United States, which never joined, had a 
share in it. At different times, four noted 
American jurists served on its panel of 15 
judges, and it is worthy of note that the Peace 
Palace in The Hague, the Netherlands, which 
houses the World Court, was built with funds 
contributed before the war by Andrew Car- 
negie, the American capitalist. 

But the World Court failed to live up to 
the highest expectations in the years that fol- 
lowed. It could not pass on a case until all 
parties to the dispute agreed to accept the 
Court’s decision, and even then the Court had 
no way of enforcing its decisions. As a result, 
the Court was actually asked to pass on very 
few important matters, and when the League 
of Nations failed to prevent Japan, Italy, and 
Germany from attacking their smaller neigh- 
bors the prestige of the World Court began 
to sink. With all its machinery, the Court 
has reviewed less than 100 cases in 18 years. 

Recently the World Court received another 
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DIGGING FOR VICTORY 


A young English woman demonstrates the efficiency of 

a motor cultivator in digging up the lawn surrounding a 

large home. The cultivator costs about $500 and is 

loaned to people who will use it to dig up their lawns 
and plant vegetables. 








WIDE WORLD 


ITALY DEVELOPS ITS SARDINIAN COAL DEPOSITS 


The difficulty of securing coal from abroad has led Italy to push the development of her own meager coal resources. 
These white, new buildings are workmen’s houses in the town of Carbonia, headquarters of the new coal mining in- 


dustry in Sardinia. 


blow—this time from one of its former chief 
supporters. In discussing disputes between 
his government and the neutral states, British 
Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax has announced 
that Britain does not feel obliged to submit 
any of its differences with neutrals to the 
World Court during the present conflict. 


Pilgrimage te Mecca 


In a sun-baked valley between treeless 
mountains on the western edge of the Arabian 
peninsula lies Mecca, the most holy of the 
holy cities of Islam. It is a éity of 130,000 
people, minarets, and graceful, colonnaded 
courtyards built around the great central 
mosque, in the courtyard of which stands the 
Kaaba, a massive cube of black stone. This 
rock, which has been polished and made con- 
cave by the kisses of millions of the faithful, 
is the most venerated object of the Moslem 
world. 

This year, as every year at this time. thou- 
sands of pilgrims in white ceremonial robes 
have been moving toward Mecca from all 
parts of the East. Some come from India, 
having traveled by steamer up through the 
Red Sea to the port of Jidda, from which they 
will walk or travel by bus or camel over the 
45-mile road to Mecca. Some come from 
North Africa, some from central Asia, and 
some even from Europe. All in all, about 
150,000 of the world’s 250,000,000 Moslems 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca in one year. 

It is not surprising that such a great trek 
each year should cause certain complications 
in the countries through which the pilgrims 
travel. Recently, for example, a large party 
of pilgrims lost its way in the deserts of east- 
ern Syria, which obliged the French adminis- 
trators of the mandate to dispatch searching 
parties. A further worry caused by the an- 
nual pilgrimage to Mecca is the opportunity 
it offers for the spread of plagues and epi- 
demics. The states through which the pil- 
grims travel would like to institute some sort 
of sanitary control over these mass movements 
of people, but are reluctant to take any steps 
that might be regarded as unfriendly by the 
Moslems, and thus arouse the whole Near 
East. 


When the crew of a German submarine is 
interned by the British, or when wounded 
German aviators are captured by the French, 
information concerning the identity of the 
prisoners, the state of their health and their 
place of internment is sent to Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, where it is tabulated and filed by the 
Central Information Bureau for Prisoners of 
War, an institution founded by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross following the outbreak of 
war last fall. 

The Central Information Bureau succeeds 
the organization by the same name which per- 
formed such valuable services during the 
World War. Germans, French, and British, 
desiring news concerning certain of their own 
nationals imprisoned by the enemy, go to the 
bureau. It gives them what information it 
can, and assists, when necessary, in the ex- 
change of mail, of interned civilians, and of 


It is also the seaport from which coal is shipped to the Italian mainland. 


badly wounded soldiers. The magnitude of 
the bureau’s work is suggested by the fact 
that although there has been little actual 
fighting so far, between 3,000 and 6,000 letters 
pour. into the office each day, and about 
1,000 pages a week listing the names, ad- 
dresses, and condition of those captured or 
interned on all sides. 


British West Indies 


In August 1938, the British government dis- 
patched a royal commission of inquiry to the 
British possessions in and around the Carib- 
bean Sea with instructions to “investigate so- 
cial and economic conditions in Barbados, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, 
the Leeward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 
and the Windward Islands, and matters con- 
nected therewith, and to make recommenda- 
tions.” The royal commission had not been 
appointed without reason. There had been a 
severe economic depression in the islands. 
Plantation labor had tried to organize and had 
been suppressed again and again. There were 














ON THE MEDITERRANEAN FRONT 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
ugly charges of intolerable living conditions, 
maladministration. British liberals and some 
of the British press insisted upon a revelation 
of the facts, and the royal commission went 
out to find them. 

After nearly two years of study, the com- 
mission recently turned over its findings to 
the British government. The fact that the 
British colonial officials have refused to pub- 
lish this report gives some grounds for the 
belief that it has substantiated, in part any- 
way, the charges made against the West Indies 
administration. The recommendations of the 
royal commission have been made _ public, 
however, and the government has shown itself 
disposed to adopt at least some of them. First 
of all, the sum of $2,000,000 has been set 
aside to begin the demolition of some of the 
worst slums, improve sanitary conditions, and 
to ensure the minimum requirements of a 
balanced diet for as many of the West Indian 
natives as possible. The government is also 
considering establishing wage boards. and pro- 
viding some protection for labor organizations 
on the plantations and along the docks. 
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PREPAREDNESS PARADE 


President Wilson led a Preparedness Day parade in Washington in 1915. 


United States entered the World War 


and the reform movement which had begun in 


administration was submerged in the pressing necessities of wartime. 


Not many months afterward, the 
the first Wilson 
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By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 




















Reform Movements and War 


HE present war in Europe offers an 

excellent example of what happens to 
domestic reform programs when demo- 
cratic nations become involved in deadly 
combat. In both England and France, the 
entire economic strength of the nation is 
mobilized for the successful prosecution of 
the war. Many of the gains which the 
workers and underprivileged classes had 
made during recent years have been lost. 
Many of the social services have been 
abandoned in the interest of winning the 
war. 

An examination of 
our own history re- 
veals a similar ex- 
perience. In the past, 
many of the reform 
movements which 
were launched were 
suddenly cut short 
when the nation be- 
came involved in war. 
There is a_ similar 
danger that the re- 
form program 
launched by the Roosevelt administration 
would be lost if the United States should 
become embroiled in the present struggle in 
Europe. In fact, there are many people 
who have expressed alarm over the fact 
that the administration is now shifting at- 
tention from domestic problems to foreign 
policy. It is a fact that during the last 
year or so, the principal emphasis of the 
Roosevelt administration has been placed 
upon foreign problems, 


Past U. S. Wars 

More than five years ago, Dr. Charles 
A. Beard, one of the nation’s most thought- 
ful students of American history, expressed 
the view that the failure of the New Deal 
to effect truly fundamental economic and 
social reforms and to bring a stable re- 
covery might cause the administration to 
turn its attention to the foreign field, with 
the possibility of its eventually participat- 
ing in war. 

Dr. Beard pointed out that every genuine 
reform movement in American history has 
been interrupted by war. The first sweep- 
ing economic revolution occurred with the 
election of Thomas Jefferson in 1800, when 
there was a nation-wide surging of the 
masses to overthrow the Federalists, who, 
it was felt, had adopted policies favorable 
to the business and moneyed classes. Yet 
deep-seated reforms were not carried out, 
for the War of 1812 intervened, and when 
it was over the business interests were more 
firmly entrenched than ever. 

The next upsurging of the masses against 
wealth and privilege took place in 1828, 
when Andrew Jackson was elevated to the 
presidency. Jackson and his followers 
undertook to dethrone the vested economic 
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interests: and inaugurate policies which 
would benefit the average citizen, the small 
farmer, and the worker. But business itself 
was becoming more powerful, industrialism 
was on the rise, and Jackson’s party was 
eventually taken over by the landowners 
of the South and the tensions became so 
acute that there was civil war. 

The Civil War resulted in a victory for 
the business and industrialist interests of 
the North who were in a position to control 
the federal government when the conflict 
was over. During the eighties and nineties, 
there was again a surging of the farmers 
and workers, represented by such move- 
ments as Populism. The Spanish-American 
War has been regarded by certain historians 
welcome relief from the acute 
nomic tensions of the time. 


World War and After 


What happened to the many social and 
economic reforms launched by the Wilson 
administration is found in the history of 
the World War. Many of them were re- 
tained, it is true, but American participation 
in the European war prevented the con- 
tinuation of the program of reform. And 
when the war over the country was 
sick of idealism and reform and clamored 
for a “return to normalcy” under, Harding. 


as a eco- 


was 


The New Deal program has been admit- 
tedly a reform program, and it has put into 
effect a large number of reforms. But it has 
failed to bring about a stable prosperity 
and to solve the economic crisis. It is this 
fact which has led many to believe that 
the failure to find a solution to the domestic 
economic problems will force the admin- 
istration to embark upon a foreign venture. 
It will not deliberately lead the country into 
war, but it may adopt policies which will 
result in international complications, even 
in war. Dr. Beard examines this position 
in an article which appeared in the February 
1935 issue of Scribners: 


At once the cry will go up that “nations do 
not deliberately make war.” Nations as such 
never do anything. Statesmen in power make 
decisions for nations. Seldom, if ever, do 
statesmen deliberately “make” war, but they 
often prefer “strong” foreign policies to 
“strong” domestic policies. It is well known, 
except to innocence, that it is a favorite de- 
vice of statesmen to attempt the adjustment 
of domestic dissensions by resort to diplomatic 
fulminations, war scares, and war itself. The 
Department of State under Cleveland and 
Olney was well aware that the threat against 
Great Britain over the Venezuela episode was 
calculated to reduce the inflammation of “the 
anarchistic, socialistic, and populistic boil.” 
The Spanish War was in many quarters re- 
garded as a welcome relief from the domestic 
conflict—an effective damper on the populistic 
movement. This is not saying that President 
Roosevelt will deliberately plunge the country 
into war in his efforts to escape the economic 
crisis. Judging by the past history of 
American politicians, . . . amid powerful con- 
flicting emotions, he will “stumble into” war. 
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NTIL recently, James A. Farley has 

kept political observers in the dark 
about his real hopes for 1940. There were 
unmistakable that the 
genial postmaster general hoped to win a 
place on the national ticket. 
Now “Big Jim” has cleared up the rumors 
by announcing that his candidacy for the 
presidency will be presented to the party 
convention when it meets in Chicago in 
July. 

At the same time, he aroused more spec- 
ulation: Will he resign as chairman of the 
Democratic national committee? Will he 
resign from the President’s cabinet? Does 
the announcement create an unabridgeable 
gulf between and Roosevelt? Does 
Farley hope to block a third term for the 
President ? 

Whatever the final answers to these ques- 
tions turn out to be, there is nothing indefi- 
nite about Farley’s career up to this point. 
Born 52 years ago in a small village not 
far from New York City, he graduated 
from the local high school, then finished a 
commercial course in a business college. 
Since he was 10, Jim had contributed to 
the family’s support from his earnings in a 
So he 
lost no time after leaving school in finding 
a job as a bookkeeper. Later he became 
the sales manager for a building supplies 
company, and then started his own firm. 

But politics was uppermost in his mind 
during most of these years. The town 
clerkship of Stony Point, New York, and a 
seat in the state assembly were the only 
elective offices which he filled. Otherwise, 
he has concentrated on winning elections 
for other men. His national career began 
when he helped to engineer the campaign 
of putting New York’s Governor Roosevelt 
in the White House. 


signs of! course 


Democrati 


him 


brickyard and in a grocery store. 


Among his assets today is the record 
of his political organizing since around 
1930. All of his associates can tell amazing 
stories about Farley’s genius for remember- 
ing names and faces. His famous “Jim,” 
scrawled in green ink, has footed countless 
letters—sometimes at the rate of several 
thousand a day—to party members all over 
the country. A worker, he has 
traveled many miles in campaigns. Most of 
his speeches have been designed for the 
dedication of a post office or for a political 
rally. 


tireless 


The Democrats readily agree that Farley 
has few peers as an organizer, but wonder 
whether the nation regards him simply as 
a politician, not as presidential timber. And 
remembering the issues which arose when 
Al Smith was pitted against Herbert Hoover 
in 1928, observers are frankly weighing 
the fact that Farley is a Catholic. One 
commentator pointed out that there is not 
a grain of religious prejudice in Roose- 
velt’s make-up, but went on to write that 
the country in general may or may not fol- 
low this attitude. At any rate, Farley has 
repeatedly demonstrated his loyalty to his 
“chief” in the White House. To remain in 
politics, he is reported to have turned down 
lucrative business offers. The next few 


months will reveal whether he has reached 
the peak of his career, or whether the 
climax is yet to come. 





JAMES A. FARLEY 


OLLOWING the resignation of Edouard 

Daladier, France has obtained a new 
premier. He is Paul Reynaud, a small, 
dapper man of unusual energy and vitality 
who is noted as a financial genius, an expo- 
nent of close cooperation with Great Britain 
in a war to the finish against Germany, and 
as a political lone wolf who has always 
preferred an individual role to a secure 
place in the political machine of any party. 
Since the vote by which the French Par- 
liament confirmed his nomination as pre- 
mier was very close, it is not known 
whether he will remain premier for long. 
But whether he does or not, Reynaud is, 
and probably will continue to be, one of 
the most popular politicians in the entire 
country. 

Paul Reynaud was born nearly 62 years 
ago, four thousand feet up in the foothills 
of the French Alps. His family owned a 
large string of department stores in Mexico, 
the income from which provided the Rey- 
nauds with a good living, and young Paul 
with a good schooling in law and in lan- 
guages. The foundations for a good, but 
probably dull, business career were laid 
when he became a corporation lawyer and 
married the daughter of Henri Robert, then 
the leader of the French bar. 

In 1919, when he was 40, Reynaud’s am- 
bition and ability as an orator took him 
into the French Chamber of Deputies. Five 
years later he was representing the financial 
district of Paris in Parliament, and he began 
to gain fame as an economist. Although he 
has held a number of posts in the cabinet, 
his most effective work has been carried on 
during the last two years. When he was 
appointed minister of finance, in 1938, the 
government was facing a serious financial 
crisis. The national currency was dislo- 
cated, and Frenchmen and foreigners alike 
were moving their funds out of France to 
places of safety abroad. By acting quickly 
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and with decision, Reynaud stabilized the 
currency, and stopped the flight of capi- 
tal. Moreover, he has been able to secure 
the cooperation of labor unions in the re- 
armament effort by persuading them to 
agree to relinquish wage-and-hour standards 
granted them by the former Popular Front 
government. 

Although, at 62, Reynaud no longer takes 
his daily fencing lesson, he still likes to 
drive fast cars and gives every appearance 
of being 20 years younger than he actually 
is. He speaks English and Spanish almost 
as easily as French, and his knowledge of 
world affairs has been somewhat enlarged 
by three trips around the globe, one of 
which was interrupted briefly when he was 
arrested in Japan for taking photographs 
in a fortified area. Because of his staunch 
opposition to the Rome-Berlin Axis and 
to Munich, Reynaud is not popular in Italy, 
but he is well liked in England, and it is 
commonly believed that Anglo-French col- 
laboration in its present form owes a great 
deal to Reynaud’s planning. One of his 
outstanding gifts lies in his ability to take 
a complex economic problem and to present 
it, by radio or on the floor of Parliament or 
elsewhere, in clear, simple, and precise 
terms. 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS, IN SOME CITIES, PLAN, BUILD, AND SELL HOUSES AS A SCHOOL PROJECT 


High School Students in Illinois 


Carry on Own Housing Experiment 


OR the last three years, the citizens of 

Champaign, Illinois, have taken a keen 
interest in the annual model home which 
is built by the high school students. Early 
in the fall of each year, the ground is 
broken on a vacant lot in Champaign. Dur- 
ing succeeding weeks, the students finish 
the excavation, pour the foundations, erect 
the framework, and add the siding and the 
roof. 

While some of the student workers com- 
plete the exterior, others are occupied with 
plastering, plumbing, electric wiring, and 
flooring. The scores of tasks which must be 
completed indoors can generally go on in 
spite of adverse weather, so the winter 
months halt the project only occasionally. 
By spring, the house is ready for the finish- 
ing touches—the decorating and the land- 
scaping. 

Although it might appear that such a 
project offers experience for only a small 
group of student craftsmen, actually there 
are opportunities for a great many besides 
those who are enrolled in the building 
trades courses. During the present se- 
mester, for example, student architects, who 
are taking drawing courses, have been de- 
veloping plans for the house which will be 
built next fall. Each student has different 
ideas about the type of house which can and 
should be built within the allowed costs. 


Each member of the architectural draw- 
ing class, therefore, is working now on his 
own plans. A jury of adult architects will 
study the submitted plans, and select three 
drawings which reveal the most skill in de- 
signing and figuring costs. From the three 
blueprints, the Board of Education will se- 
lect the prize winner—the plan which will 
be used for next year’s house. 

In the fall, the building trades classes be- 
gin to work on the house. With the blue- 
prints, they make a careful study of the 
materials which are required. Since ex- 
penses must be watched closely, the stu- 
dents have to figure accurately on the 
number of nails and screws, the amount of 
lumber, the quantity of builders’ hardware, 
the sacks of cement, and all the other ma- 
terials which will be ordered. A system of. 


bookkeeping is devised to keep the orders — 


straight, and to provide a constant ac- 
counting of the house costs. 

The high school realized, at the outset, 
that the local building trades might resent 
student competition in the community. So 
the unions furnish adult workmen, who as- 
sist the boys from time to time, beginning 
with the excavation. Other adult workers 
come on the job when the house requires 
the services of plumbers, sheet-metal work- 
ers, carpenters, plasterers, lathers, painters, 
cement finishers, and electricians. Never- 
theless, the students do a large part of the 
work—an onlooker, observing the construc- 
tion, can see students and adults carrying 
out the same tasks, the two groups working 
side by side. 

By spring, the house is practically fin- 





ished. Up to this point, its construction has 
engaged the skills of student architects, 
the building trades class, the millworking 
class (which manufactures cabinets, doors, 
bookcases, and cupboards). the electrical 
trades class, and the sheet-metal 
(which constructs and installs the heating 
system, and makes the roof gutters). 

When it comes time to decorate the 
house, the builders turn to the art class for 
advice on color schemes. Each room of- 
fers a practical problem in the selection of 
durable, attractive color arrangements. 
Working with the art students, the home 
economics classes have the problem of fur- 
nishing the house with substantial rugs, 
chairs, tables, beds. and all the other items 
which the modern home requires. On this 
problem, the girls are required to plan the 
total purchases within a specific budget. 
They consult books and magazines on home 
furnishing, and have the assistance of the 
local furniture dealers. 


class 


By the time the furniture is in place, the 
girls of the home service class have cleaned 
the windows, waxed the floors. and com- 
pleted the other tasks involved in house- 
keeping. The school reports that hundreds 
of Champaign residents visit the new 
model home each spring during the period 
of public inspection. Each visitor is given 
a copy of a pamphlet called ‘““House Project 
of the Vocational Building Trades Class,” 
which describes in detail the work and plan- 
ning carried out by the students. The 
pamphlet is printed by the industrial arts 
printing class. After the inspection period, 
the Board of Education sells the house to 
the highest bidder. 


many different occupations, for it 
calls for accountants, bookkeepers, cashiers, 
auditors, filing clerks, office-machine opera- 
tors, stenographers, financial experts, and 
executives. In the past, it was considered 
the best door to a business career. Young 
men would get experience at a banking job 
before accepting a more responsible and 
remunerative position in the business world. 
It is still a good training for industry to- 
day, for most business operations involve 
some banking activities. The young per- 
son with banking experience is at a distinct 
advantage. 

During the last 20 years, banking has 
weathered many storms. In the twenties, 
many banks failed, with about a third of 
them closing. Then, with the coming of 
the depression after 1929, banking problems 
became even more serious. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took office in 1933, banks 
were so unsound throughout the country 
that he declared a bank holiday to put them 
in order. Since that time, the situation has 
improved considerably, and there have been 
few failures. 

But many banks were obliged to merge 
to form stronger organizations. According 
to statistics, there were 21,877 state and 
national banks in 1930, and in April 1938, 
there were 15.336. In merging, most banks 
were forced to let men go. There were 
fewer jobs to be had, and only the best and 
oldest employees were kept on. During that 
period, it was hard to obtain employment 
in banks. and competition for available 
positions was keen. 

Today, it is difficult to give an accurate 
picture of present employment opportuni- 
ties throughout the United States, for they 
vary in different sections. The individual 
who wants to enter this profession should 
inquire from the state employment bureau 
and also from the bank in his community 
for conditions prevailing in his locality. 

Generally, a young man starts as a mes- 
senger boy in a bank. His duties consist 
of distributing mail in the morning, running 
errands, and going to the clearing house. 
Soon, he may rise to become bookkeeper 
with the task of entering the deposits and 
withdrawals of the depositors. From book- 
keeper, he may advance to teller, and then 
eventually, to an executive position. It 
takes a lot of hard work and a long time to 
work up to a responsible top job in a 
bank, but it can be done. 

Banks pay very low salaries at first, and 
the advancement is slow. Messenger boys 
often begin with as low a wage as $50 a 
month. Most tellers and senior clerks make 
between $35 and $50 a week, with a few 
earning from $50 to $100 a week. In 1936, 
the average weekly wage for all bank em- 
ployees, not including executives, was $28 
a week. Bank officers and executives re- 


average wage for bank officers as a whole 
was over $75 a week, and executives in 
large banks received considerably more. 
That same year, there were some 93,000 
higher-paid officials, indicating that there 
are opportunities for young people of abil- 
ity, ambition, and energy to advance to 
the top. 

The high school graduate, working in a 
bank, is not necessarily at a disadvantage 
when he competes with the college graduate 
who has no financial background. Some 
bankers prefer high school graduates be- 
cause they are more willing to start at the 
bottom. However, the young man who has 
graduated from college and attended a busi- 
ness school may expect to earn more at the 
start and to advance more rapidly. The 
American Institute of Banking conducts 
courses in all large cities where bank em- 
ployees may receive additional training. 
Generally, the bank pays the tuition of its 
employees. 

The individual interested in a banking 
career must be able to handle figures 
quickly and accurately. He should learn 
to become a good bookkeeper and be in- 
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formed on financial operations. Courses in 
economics, accounting, bookkeeping, money 
and banking, commercial law, and business 
English are extremely valuable. It is also 
advantageous to know how to typewrite and 
to operate calculating machines. The young 
person who prepares for a banking career 
but is unable to find work in the field is, 
nevertheless, well suited for a job in the 
financial office of most business firms. His 
specialized training will help him to advance 
to an administrative or executive position 
later on. 

Young people desirous of entering the 
banking world should try to follow the 
financial page of some metropolitan news- 
paper each day. The New York Times and 
the Wall Street Journal are particularly 
valuable. For further information regard- 
ing banking, write to the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, 22 East Fortieth Street, 
New York City. 
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(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 2 


1. True or false? Brazil’s president, Getulio 
Vargas, announced the other day that his 
country was neutral toward the European war. 
Did Brazil enter the World War? 

2. What two English ships recently 
New York harbor for war service? 

3. Secretary of Navy announced that 
he was a candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for governor of New Jersey. 


left 


4. What famous premier recently resigned 
with his cabinet? To whom did he tender his 
resignation? Does this statesman have the 
right to choose the new premier, who then 
forms the cabinet? Who is premier now? 

5. During the Russo-Finnish war, it is esti- 
mated that Soviet Russia lost (a) 20,000 
(b) 40,000 (c) 75,000 (d) 50,000 men. 


6. Name the three sisters who have played 
important roles in modern China. 


7. What American minister recently made a 
pro-Ally speech which aroused a lot of criti- 
cism in the United States? 


8. Great Britain has served notice that, for 
the duration of the war, she will not submit 
to judgments of the 


9. Which of the following European states- 
men was born in New York in 1882? 


(a) Maxim Litvinoff (b) Eamon de Valera 
(c) Leslie Hore-Belisha (d) Paul Reynaud. 

10. Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles 
visited what European capitals and in what 
order ? 

11. Who said: “My name will be presented 
to the Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago, and that’s that”? 








12. Japan has just made a mutual trade 
pact with what South American country? 

13. In October 1920, on soil, 
the Dorpat Treaty was signed between Russia 
and Finland, recognizing Finland’s independ- 
ence. 

14. Soviet Russia recently informed Finland 
that she would not permit her (a) to accept 
the American loan (b) to ship goods to the 


column 4) 


Allies (c) to enter a Scandinavian defense al- 
liance (d) to sign a nonaggression pact with 
Germany. 


15. Name the place where Mussolini and 
Hitler met this month. 


16. What are Hawaii’s two main crops? 


17. Germany, in offering security, asked 
what country to take a member of the pro- 
Nazi Iron Guard into the cabinet? 


18. The organization, established in 1934, 
with the power to regulate the stock markets 
and the public utility holding companies is the 
(a) National Labor Relations Board (b) Tem- 
porary National Economic Commission (c) 
Social Security Board (d) Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 


19. Where are the world’s largest flour mills 
located ? 


20. What statesman uttered these words: 
“We have ‘dived 2,000 years only because 
there were always men ready to stake all and, 
if necessary, sacrifice all for the commonweal” ? 

21. The Scandinavian poet, novelist, and 
first woman to receive the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, who recently died, was . 

22. What state in the United States has a 
unicameral legislature ? 
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Parties Prepare tor Coming Campaign 


(Concluded from page 1) 


must be made by the President. What will 
he decide? He is receiving a great deal of 
advice from his friends. Some of them are 
insisting that he run for a third term. They 
talk to him in this way: 

“Tf you enter the race again, you can be 
nominated and elected. This will give you 
four more years in the White House. Dur- 
ing that time you can save the program for 
which you have been working. You can 
make the New Deal permanent. You can 
see to it that the social security program, 
the minimum wage and maximum hour law, 
and other measures which together are 
known as the New Deal are not repealed. 
You can strengthen them. 

“If you do not run, however, a president 
opposed to these measures may be elected. 
Your own party may nominate a man not 
in sympathy with the New Deal. For, 
while you are able to win the nomination 
for yourself, you cannot persuade the con- 
vention to nominate anyone else whom you 
may choose as your successor. If the con- 
vention does not nominate you, it may 
nominate a conservative Democrat who 
will throw the New Deal overboard. Or if 
the Democratic party does not do that, the 
Republicans may elect a president if you 
are not the Democratic candidate, and the 
New Deal will be in danger. 


International Situation 


“The international situation also requires 
that you should continue as president. We 
should not have an inexperienced president 
in charge of foreign policy when half the 
world is in flames. If you continue as pres- 
ident, you can go ahead helping Great Brit- 
ain and France by selling them airplanes 
and by doing other things which will favor 
them without getting the United States into 
war. This friendly attitude toward the Al- 
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lies may enable them to win the war. If 
you do not continue as president, the new 
president may change this policy and cease 
to be friendly toward the Allies. They may 
then lose the war, which would endanger 
the safety of the United States.” 

Those of the President’s friends who 
think that he should not run for a third 
term give him such counsel as this: 

“If you should be nominated and elected 
again and start upon another term as presi- 
dent, it would break your health: You are 
already tired out from the strain of office. 
No one can look at your face and not 
know that. 

“If you do not run again, the chances 
are that the Democrats will nominate a 
man favorable to the New Deal. Secretary 
of State Hull, if he were nominated and 
elected, would maintain most of the New 
Deal program. So would Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley. So would Security Adminis- 
trator McNutt. And even if the Republi- 
cans should elect a president, they will not 
throw the New Deal overboard. They are 
certain to keep most of it. 

“If you step out now, your place in his- 
tory will be secure. You have inaugurated 
important national programs such as social 
security, wage-and-hour legislation, protec- 


tion of labor and farmers, and so on. Fu- 
ture administrations will maintain the es- 
sence of these programs, and you will go 
down in history as the man who started 
them. 

“If, on the other hand, you should secure 
a third term, you will find yourself at war 
with Congress immediately, just as you 
have been for some time. You will not get 
much done. Your third term will be an 
anticlimax, and your place in history will 
not be as high as if you stepped out of 
office at the end of your second term.” 

It seems probable now that President 
Roosevelt will not make his decision be- 
tween these two sets of arguments at once. 
He is likely to wait until nearer convention 
time. His keeping the question open will 
prevent other candidates from gaining as 
much strength as they would otherwise ob- 
tain, and the President may be in a stronger 
position and better able to control the 
convention than if he announced long in 
advance that he would not be a candidate. 
His final decision may depend largely on 
whether or not he is able to swing the 
nomination to someone else who is favor- 
able to most of his policies. 

When we turn to the Republican cam- 




















THE HOLDOUT 


MANNING IN PHOENIX (ARIZ.) REPUBLIC 
paign, we find a rather unusual situation. 
Three men are far in the lead in the con- 
test for the presidential nomination, but 
they are not carrying on campaigns against 
each other with anything like the intensity 
and the bitterness which frequently prevail 
among candidates. These three men are 
Prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey of New York. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan, and Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 
Each candidate is building up as much 
support as possible for himself and is not 
attacking any of the other candidates. So 
far as the candidates are concerned, the 
campaign is being carried on in the Re- 
publican party in an atmosphere of friend- 
liness. 

Of these candidates, Mr. Dewey has ap- 
parently made the strongest appeal to the 
general public. Polls of opinion show him 
to be well in the lead. His fight on crime 
has stirred the public imagination, and he 
has won the admiration of millions of men 
and women throughout the country. 


Republican Candidates 


Mr. Dewey is ‘not especially strong, 
however, with the party leaders and with 
the men who are influential in the Republi- 
can party organization. They do not know 
him very well, do not know exactly what he 
stands for and how he would work with 
them. They feel, furthermore, that he is 
rather young and inexperienced for a presi- 
dent during a time of world crisis. If 
these party leaders make the decision, 
Dewey will probably not be nominated. If, 
however, there is a strong enough demand 
from the public, the leaders who control the 
convention will feel obliged to nominate 
him, just as they felt obliged to nominate 
Governor Landon, whom they did not care 
for particularly, in 1936. Much will de- 
pend, therefore, upon the evidences of 
Dewey’s popularity among the people be- 


tween now and Republican convention time. 

Senator Vandenberg is well known to 
Republicans and to the entire nation. He 
has been senator for 12 years, and has 
taken a position on most of the important 
questions of the day. Not only are his 
votes in Congress on record, but he has 
stated his views clearly and emphatically. 
He represents middle ground. He favors 
many of the New Deal measures, but 
thinks nearly all of them should be 
amended. He explains quite clearly how 
he thinks they should be amended. Many 
people, believing as he does, have lined up 
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behind him. By taking such definite posi- 
tions, however, he has made enemies as well 
as friends. 

Senator Vandenberg is not making an 
active race for the presidency. If the Re- 
publicans choose to nominate him, he will 
make the race. But at no time has he 
seemed especially anxious for the nomina- 
tion. He is, therefore, maintaining an in- 
dependent attitude. 


Other Possibilities 


Senator Taft is the most conservative of 
the three leading Republican candidates. 
He opposes the New Deal definitely and 
emphatically. He is not so well known to 
the general public as either Dewey or Van- 
denberg, but he has a strong hold upon the 
politicians within the party, upon the men 
who control local organizations and who 
send delegates to the convention. Among 
political observers the impression seems to 
prevail that Taft has gained more strength 
during recent months than the other can- 
didates have, and that he has an excellent 
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chance of receiving the nomination, pro- 
vided there is not a particularly strong 
popular demand for Dewey. 

There seems little chance that any of 
these candidates will go to the convention 
a certain winner. The convention will 
probably open with no one of them in defi- 
nite control. The contest will be fought 
out in the convention. Most political ob- 
servers are guessing that one of the three 
leading candidates will be nominated. If 
one of them becomes definitely stronger in 
the balloting, the delegates of the other 
candidates may turn toward this candidate 
who has developed strength. It will be 
easier to do this than if the candidates were 
enemies and had waged bitter campaigns 
against each other. 

It is possible, of course, that no one of 
the three may obtain a majority. In that 
case, the convention will turn to a “dark 
horse,” that is, to someone who has not 
been so prominently considered as a candi- 
date. If this should happen, the choice 
might go to Governor Bricker of Ohio; 
Joseph Martin of Massachusetts, the leader 
of the Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Glenn Frank, former president 
of Wisconsin University; or any one of a 
number of other possibilities. 


REFERENCES: (a) Did the President Sign 
Away 1940? by C. T. Lucey. Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, January 27, 1940, p. 27. (b) Poll 
of Opinion, by Raymond Clapper. Current 
History, March 1940, p. 51. (c) War and the 
Election, by K. G. Crawford. The Nation, 
February 10, 1940, pp. 162-164. (d) The New 
Deal Must Be Salvaged, by Arthur H. Van- 
denberg. American Mercury, January 1940, 
pp. 1-10. (e) The 1940 Campaign Under 
Way, by F. A. Shannon. Events, March 1940, 
pp. 183-188. 
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“When I read about the marvels of elec- 
tricity, it makes me stop and think.” 
“Imagine that! Isn’t it wonderful 
electricity can do!” 
—WatLt STREET JOURNAL 
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Suitor: “Sir, your daughter has promised 
to become my wife.” 

Father: “Well, don’t come to me for sym- 
pathy; you might know something would hap- 
pen to you, hanging around here five nights 





a week!” —LaABor 
“My wife is outspoken.” 
“By whom?” —SELECTED 





“So Sandy forgets his nationality when he 
takes you to dinner?” 


“Ves, then he goes Dutch.” —Lasor 





“And what are your prospects for pro- 
motion ?” 

“Most excellent—there’s 
firm below me.” 


nobody in the 
—SELECTED 





The Worcester Telegram says women of 
Rio de Janeiro do not like orchids. Then it 
significantly adds: “Orchids come a dime a 
dozen down there.” The point is clear with- 
out further ado. —Manchester UNIoNn 





Someone has invented a game of bridge 
played without partners. We’re afraid this 
will take a lot of kick out of the pastime. 

—SELECTED 


A young woman came in quite hurriedly 
after the musicale had begun. 
“Have I missed much?” she asked. “What 
are they playing now?” 
“The Ninth Symphony.” 
“Oh, goodness! Am I really as late as that?” 
—Springfield REPUBLICAN 











“WANNA SEE MY POWER DIVE?” 


BREGER IN COLLIER'S 
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